6                     TENNYSON AND  HIS  FRIENDS
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finally dissolved.    It that all three should (in deference
0  the wish of their grandfather),  become  clergymen Frederick had always shown a certain independence and intractability of character.    At  Eton, though  a skdiul and  ardent   cricketer,  he   acquired   a   reputation   for eccentricity, and Sir  Francis   Doyle describes  h.m  as "rather a silent,  solitary  boy, not  always   m   perfect harmony with Keate,"-a gentleman  with  whom most spirits, however ardent, generally found  it convenient
to agree.
Sir Francis recounts one typical incident : I' redenck, then in the sixth form, had returned to school four days late after the Long Vacation. Keate sent lor him and demanded an explanation. None was forthcoming. Keate stormed in his best manner, his prominent eyebrows shooting out, and his Punch-like features working with fury, Frederick remaining all the while cynically calm. Finally the fiery doctor insists with many objurgations on a written apology from the boy's lather, whereupon the culprit leisurely produces a crumpled letter from his pocket and hands it coolly to the headmaster. A fresh tirade follows, accusing Frederick of every defect of character and principle known to ethics, and concluding, " and showing such a A'w/Vr loo " !
How little Frederick regarded himself as fitted for Holy Orders may be judged from a letter he wrote in 1832 to his friend John Frere : " I expect," he says, " to be ordained in June, without much reason, for hitherto I have made no kind of preparation, and a pretty parson
1  shall make, I'm  thinking."     The   grandfather came apparently to share this conclusion,   for the ordination never took place.
It must have been about this time that  Frederick